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freedom, to which they paid only lip service, but also proved
disastrous to the State, which in the end was occupied by a
foreign army.

How this came about the following narrative will explain.

The action of the English and French governments in
resorting to the Sultan to depose Khedive Ismail shook the
very foundations of the Khediviate and stripped it of all
semblance of power. The Khedive had been looked upon as
an absolute master, who, though legally tributary to the
Sultan, derived power, security and autonomy not only from
the firmans granted by the Sultan, but also from the general
consent of the people, and from the Treaty of London, con-
cluded in 1840 between the European Powers and Turkey.

On 24 June 1879, however, the Egyptians awoke to see their
all-powerful master deposed by the men whom Ismail's father
and grandfather had more than once fought and defeated. It
was an unprecedented humiliation, from which the Khediviate
never recovered. That rude shaking of the supreme authority
in the state was bound to reverberate through all branches of
authority and most of all in the army.

The army was then under the dark shadow of its inglorious
retreat from Abyssinia, and the young Egyptian officers were
inwardly boiling with rage against the incompetence of their
Turkish or Circassian generals, whom they charged with the
ignominy of their defeat. To add to their discontent the
European Controllers, in order to cut down expenses, had to
reduce the numbers of officers and men.

The story of the military demonstration in February 1878,
when over a hundred officers on half-pay gathered in the court-
yard of the Ministry of Finance to demand their arrears, has
been dealt with in the previous chapter. It was the first mile-
stone on the road to revolution. Only Ismail's personal appear-
ance on the scene saved the situation. The mutineers dis-
persed; but their request was granted, and the lesson was not
lost on the military. They had only to assert themselves and
all doors would open to them. Whom need they fear now that
Ismail had gone? The Sultan was away in Istanbul, and
Tewfik was a docile, vacillating Khedive.

Of all the viceroys who governed the country none was more
unfortunate than Tewfik. Fate had decreed that he should